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Abstract The current research aims to examine the 
perceived social support and coping styles predicting 
positivity. Research participants included 268 adolescents, 
attending high school, with 147 females (54.9%) and 121 
males (45.1%). Adolescents participating in the research 
were 14 to 18 years old and their average age was 16.12 
with SD=1.01. Research data were analyzed through 
descriptive statistics, Pearson correlation coefficient, and 
multiple linear regression analysis. Research findings 
indicated that perceived social support and seeking for 
assistance among coping styles significantly predicted 
positivity and explained the 29% of variance in positivity. 
However, problem solving, cognitive avoidance, and 
behavioral avoidance among coping styles had no 
significant predictive effects on adolescents’ positivity. In 
addition, it was found that variables of grade, gender, and 
age did not predict adolescents’ positivity. Researchers 
discussed and interpreted findings in the light of relevant 
literature and put forward recommendations for relevant 
researchers. Based on the findings of the current research, 
social support may be important in terms of interventions 
for adolescent’s development and mental health and that 
social support significantly predicts positivity. For 
adolescents, receiving support by parents, teachers, and 
peers in problematic academic or social relationships may 
positively is associated with their positivity as it can help 
them have positive considerations of their lives and be 
optimistic about future and solving their problems. 
Perceived social support and seeking assistance among 
coping styles may have significant roles in predicting 
adolescents’ positivity. Adolescents may need to seek 
assistance to effectively cope with their problems and the 
perceived social support in the social environment upon 
receiving assistance increase their positivity as well. Also, 
seeking assistance, for adolescents, may positively affect 
positivity as it may mean that they are optimistic about 
solving their problems. 

Keywords Perceived Social Support, Coping Styles, 
Positivity, Adolescents 


1. Introduction 

Positive psychology became a more discussed and 
researched field in psychology following 2000s [13, 16, 17, 
59, 64, 65]. Positive psychology is defined as a field that 
helps individuals to discover their positive and negative 
traits and to use their own potentials in the best manner [63, 
72], Also, Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi [77] stated that 
the field of positive psychology involved psychological 
well-being, contentment, satisfaction with past life 
experiences, hope for future, optimism, and happiness 
associated with current experiences, as well as individuals’ 
subjective judgments. In general, positive psychology 
focuses on overcoming hardships in life as well as 
facilitating strengthening individuals’ positive traits [77]. 
One of the important concepts developed in the field of 
positive psychology is positivity. Diener, Scollon, Oishi, 
Dzokoto, and Suh [24] defined positivity as individual’s 
tendency to use generally better aspects of his/her life. On 
the other hand, Caprara et al. [13] stated that positivity 
consisted of a combination of self-esteem, satisfaction with 
life, and optimism. Self-esteem involves individuals’ 
esteem towards themselves and their level of 
self-acceptance [42] and satisfaction with life is about all 
considerations associated with their lives [23]. On the other 
hand, optimism involves individuals’ positive emotions 
about future [1, 8, 78]. A review of recent studies in the 
relevant literature indicates an increase in research on 
satisfaction with life and subjective well-being as concepts 
of positive psychology [19, 34, 36, 57, 60, 61, 69, 79]. 
However, recent studies on positivity have been limited in 
numbers. Castellani, Perinelli, Gerbino, and Caprara [11], 
among recent studies, found a negative relationship between 
positivity (self-esteem, satisfaction with life, optimism) and 
anxious and avoiding interpersonal styles. Yildiz [79], on 
the other hand, identified significant relationships between 
positivity and loneliness and emotion regulation. Caprara, 
Eisenberg, and Alessandri [10] found that positivity and 
positive affect mutually predicted each other. Thus, it was 
reported that research conducted on positivity as a new 
concept within the field of positive psychology was limited 
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and positivity included concepts such as self-esteem, life 
satisfaction, and optimism [10]. The concept of positivity 
appeared as positive thinking [14, 16], positive orientation 
[2, 15], and positivity [12] in the first studies in relevant 
literature. 

Another variable that be associated with positivity is 
perceived social support. Social support has been described 
as the social and psychological assistance provided by 
others in an individual’s environment [35].According to 
Robertson [73], however, social support included 
knowledge, skills experience, and assistance for the 
individual to see their own abilities, offered by others in 
order to help solve a problem. Also, perceived social 
support is the type of support provided to appreciate and 
praise the individual’s achievements and to assist them in 
the organization of interpersonal relationships. Hence, 
adolescents with positive perceptions and feelings of their 
own lives and higher levels of life satisfaction were reported 
to also have positive inter-personal relationships [36]. 
Huebner, Antaramian, Hills, Lewis, and Saha [44] found 
that peer acceptance of adolescents and receiving social 
support led to less stressful life incidents and more life 
satisfaction in adolescents. Natvig, Albrektsen, and 
Qvamstrom [66] found that social support provided by 
teachers and peers was related to happiness. Thus, it was 
reported that schools functioned importantly in relation to 
socialization and social support and that the purpose of 
schooling and education was to enable increased happiness, 
life satisfaction, and positive emotions in children [67]. A 
review of studies conducted indicated that students 
receiving support by parents, school, and teachers had 
improved academic achievement and social relationships 
[40, 74]. Social support predicted subjective well-being or 
life satisfaction [38, 75, 82]. Hence, it may be said that 
social support positively affects life satisfaction and 
subjective well-being. It was also found that perceived 
social support significantly predicted psychological 
well-being [91] and had a significant relationship with 
coping [33, 52, 92]. Some studies showed that perceived 
social support significantly predicted individual’s coping 
and adjustment [41, 53]. Consequently, upon a review of 
the research, perceived social support may be considered to 
contribute positively in adolescents’ development and help 
them to adjust, to have positive considerations of their own 
lives, to increase life satisfaction, and to effectively cope. 
Thus, it may be said that perceived social support may 
positively is associated with positivity. 

Coping, on the other hand, is among the variables that are 
associated with positivity. Lazarus and Folkman [56] 
described coping as cognitive and behavioral efforts that an 
individual put forward to manage internal and external 
demands consuming and over-challenging his/her resources. 
However, Bandura [4] defined coping as a product of 
interactive process between personality and situation. 
Theoretical studies on coping with stress fall into two basic 
groups as biological and psychosocial. In the process of 


adjusting to live, a living thing must, first of all, tend to 
survive. It was reported that living things needed to protect 
three balance areas such as biological, psychological, and 
social areas, to survive. Experiences directly impacting life 
(war, accident, diseases, etc.) as well as psycho-social 
experiences that may contain threats against life (failure, 
loss, daily hardships, etc.) affect this balance, in relation to 
individual’s survival. Hence, the purpose of adjustment 
processes in stress or threat situations was reported to be 
enabling the individual to regain the balance. Reactions of 
coping put forward in these processes were reported to be 
physiological, emotional, behavioral, and cognitive [5, 55, 
84], 

On the other hand, factors impacting the quality of 
coping include being able to think positively, having 
problem solving skills, perception of control, self-efficacy 
believes, and perceptions of self, depressive tendencies, 
social relationships, demographic characteristics, gender, 
optimism, and similar personal characteristics [22, 56]. 
Thus, in relation to both positivity and coping, social 
support, positive orientation, and optimism may be 
considered significant and related components. A similar 
study found in the relevant literature indicated that 
adolescents with less stressful lives more effectively use 
subjective well-being, self-control, and problem-focused 
coping skills [48]. Dursun [28] found that being optimistic 
and happy increased positive emotions and that there was a 
positive relationship between social support sought after or 
received upon a stressful incident or in a stressful situation 
by individuals and their positive emotions. Significant 
relationships between positive affect and coping were found 
[62]. Teoman [86] found that positive psychology 
applications were effective on seeking social support as the 
sub-dimension of coping, optimism and functional coping 
style. Topal [90] found a negative relationship between 
problem-focused coping style and negative emotions; a 
positive relationship between this and positive emotions; 
and a negative relationship between seeking social support 
and negative emotions. Tyler and Cushway [89] found that 
avoidance among coping styles against stress negatively 
affected subjective well-being. On the other hand. Smith, 
Seltzer, Tager-Flusberg, Greenberg, and Carter [80] 
determined a positive relationship between less use of 
emotion-focused coping styles and frequent use of 
problem-focused coping style and subjective well-being. 
Deniz [26] found a positive relationship between coping 
styles (problem-focused coping, seeking social support) and 
life satisfaction. Duman [27] revealed a negative 
relationship between subjective well-being and submissive 
approach among coping styles with stress. Considering the 
studies mentioned above, it may be said that coping is 
associated with optimism, subjective well-being, social 
support, and positive emotions and, also, that coping may 
be an important variable due to its predictive effect on life 
satisfaction. 

The current research examined the role of social support 
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and coping styles predicting adolescents’ positivity. 
Adolescence starting with puberty and continuing until 
adulthood is defined as a transition period between 
childhood and adulthood [96]. In this transition period, the 
use of effective and functional coping styles by adolescents 
against problems and their perceived social support are 
thought to be associated with their positivity. In addition, 
considering positivity with dimensions such as self-esteem, 
life satisfaction, and optimism, understanding the variables 
impacting positivity concept in adolescents’ educational, 
social, and personal development may be important. Many 
studies on adolescence indicated that subjective well-being 
or life satisfaction would positively contribute in 
adolescent’s life [10, 31, 32, 71, 79]. Thus, studying the 
variables predicting positivity in adolescence may be 
considered significant. Research on positivity began with 
the study conducted by Caprara, Steca, Gerbino, Paciello, 
and Vecchio [16]. A review of studies on positivity in the 
relevant literature indicates that positivity is just a new 
concept and the number of studies on positivity is limited. 
Also, a research examining the effect of social support and 
coping styles used on predicting adolescents’ positivity has 
not been found among the conducted studies. Thus, studies 
on positivity and variables predicting positivity may greatly 
contribute in adolescents’ development in personal, 
emotional, social spheres. Hence, research on the 
relationship between perceived social support, coping styles, 
and positivity in adolescents is considered important and 
necessary in terms of contributing in activities conducted to 
improve adolescents’ positivity levels by practitioners 
(psychiatrists, psychologists, psychological counselor) 
offering services in the spheres of mental health, prevention, 
and intervention. 

The Purpose of the Study 

The current research aims to find out the extent to which 
adolescents' perceived social support, coping strategies 
predict their positivity. The following research questions 
were put forward based on this purpose: 

• To what extent does adolescents perceived social 
support predict their positivity? 

• To what extent does adolescents coping strategies 
predict their positivity? 

2. Method 

2.1. Research Design 

Researchers used a relational design in the current 
research. According to Heppner, Wampold, and Kivlighan 
[43], relational designs are used in studying relationships 
between two or more variables. In the current research, the 
predictive power of perceived social support (predicting 
variable) and coping styles (predicting variables) on 


positivity (predicted variable) was examined through 
regression analysis. 

2.2. Participants 

The participants included 268 adolescents attending high 
schools in 2015-2016 academic years in the city of 
Adiyaman, Southeastern Region, Turkey. Among 
participants, 147 were females (54.9 %) and 121 were males 
(45.1 %). Ages of participant adolescents ranged from 14 to 
18 with an average age of 16.12, SD =1.01. Convenience 
sampling method was used to determine the research 
participants. 

2.3. Instruments 

The Reviewed Form of Multidimensional Scale of 
Perceived Social Support. The original scale, used to define 
the level of individual’s perceived social support, was 
developed by Zimet, Dahlem, Zimet, and Farley [100]. Eker, 
Arkar, and Yaldiz [30] conducted the validity and reliability 
studies for the reviewed form of the scale. The scale was a 
7-point Likert-type scale with “1=1 Strongly Disagree - 7=1 
Strongly Agree”. The scale consists of 12 items with three 
sub-dimensions within four items for defining the support 
by family, friend, and special person. Dimensions on the 
scale include four items each. Scores can be obtained 
separately on each dimension as well as a total scale score is 
available. Higher scores on the scale indicate an increase in 
the perceived social support. In the current study, the 
internal consistency coefficient for the whole scale was 
found to be .79. 

The Positivity’ Scale (PS): Positivity Scale, developed by 
Caprara et al. [12] is a scale defining individuals’ positivity 
levels. The adaptation studies for PS into Turkish language 
were conducted by Duy and Yildiz [29]. PS is a 
single-dimension scale with 8 items. PS is a 7-point 
Likert-type scale with “1=1 Strongly Disagree - 7=1 
Strongly Agree”. A high total score on the scale indicates 
increased levels of positivity in individuals. The exploratory 
factor analysis conducted by Duy and Yildiz [29] showed 
that PS explained 44.75% of the total variance in 
high-school adolescents and 45.04% in young adults in 
university. Factor loads in adolescents were found 
between .33 and .77 and between .35 and .79 in young 
adults. Also, the scale-invariance for PS between 
adolescents and young adults was provided. 
Significant-level relationships were found between 
positivity and optimism sub-dimension (adolescents, r= .43, 
young adults, r= .63), pessimism sub-dimension 
(adolescents, r= -.36, young adults, r= -.57), optimism total 
score (adolescents, r= .48, young adults, r= .68), positive 
affect (adolescents, r= .55, young adults, r= .55), negative 
affect (adolescents, r= -.47, young adults, r= -.40), life 
satisfaction (adolescents, r= .60, young adults, r= .73), and 
self-esteem (adolescents, r= .62, young adults, r= .54) in the 
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criterion validity analyses for PS Cronbach’s alpha internal 
consistency coefficient for the scale was found to be a= .81 
for both groups. The scale internal consistency coefficient 
in the current study was found as .79. 

Coping Scale for Children and Youth (CSCY): The 
adaptation studies into Turkish language for the scale, 
developed by Brodzinsky et al. [7] to define coping styles of 
children and youth, were conducted by Yildiz [20]. CSCY 
has four sub-dimensions such as assistance seeking, 
problem solving, cognitive avoidance, and behavioral 
avoidance. The scale was a 4-point Likert-type scale with 
“l=Never - 4=Always”. The dimension of seeking 
assistance includes four items; problem solving, seven items; 
cognitive avoidance, ten items; and behavioral avoidance 
dimension includes three items. The scale does not yield a 
total score. Based on the scores that an individual obtains on 
each dimension, his/her coping style is defined. The scale 
consists of 24 items and % 2 = 506.02, df= 246, x 2 /df = 2.06, 
p<.0l, RMSEA= .05, SRMR= .06, GFI= .90, AGFI= .87, 
CFI= .93 were found in the confirmatory factor analysis 
conducted for construct validity. In addition, CSCY cross 
validation (metric invariance) was provided in male and 
female samples. The correlation values obtained for CSCY 
test-retest reliability ranged between .32 and .67. CSCY 
internal consistency coefficients were found to be .68 for 
assistance seeking, .70 for problem solving, .32 for 
behavioral avoidance, and .82 for cognitive avoidance. 
CSCY combined reliability values were calculated to be 
between .44 and .81. In the current study, the internal 
consistency coefficient for seeking assistance was found to 
be .51; .79 for problem solving; .84 for cognitive avoidance; 
and .47 for behavioral avoidance. 

Personal Information Form : The Personal Information 
Form was developed by the researchers to determine 
participants’ grade levels, genders, ages, and levels of 
income. 

2.4. Procedure 

Researchers conducted the data collection for the current 
research upon obtaining required permissions. The 
researchers collected the data from volunteering students at 
schools upon obtaining required permission for collecting 
data at high schools from the Department of Education. 
Volunteering students participated in the research. First of 
all, the hypotheses within the regression analysis were 
tested for whether they were met in the current study. 
Research data analysis indicated that skewness and kurtosis 
values were between the accepted +1 and -1. Mahalanobis 
critical value for five independent variables was 20.52 
[70].Based on the values obtained in the current study, five 
people with outliers were excluded and a total of 268 
participants (Mahalanobis value= 19.56) were in the 
analyses. Research variables with no very high-level 
correlation values indicated that there were no multiple 


association problems among variables. In addition, VIF, 
Tolerance and Durbin-Watson values, reviewed to check 
whether there was a multiple linearity problem among 
variables, indicated that there was no multiple linearity 
problem. Also, Cook distance values were found to be 
below critical value 1 [85]. Above- mentioned values 
indicated that data were distributed normally and 
hypotheses of the regression analysis were met. In the 
analysis of research data, first of all, the predictive power of 
grade level, gender, and age on positivity was examined 
through multiple linear regression analysis. As the 
predictive effect of demographic variables on positivity was 
not on significant levels, those variables were not included 
in further analyses. Later, the predictive effect of perceived 
social support and coping styles on positivity was examined 
through multiple linear regression analysis. Researchers 
used descriptive statistics, Pearson correlation coefficient, 
and multiple linear regression analysis in the analysis of 
research data. Data analysis was conducted through IBM 
22.0 software. The significance level for the current study 
was set as .05. 

2.5. Findings 

Correlations between variables and descriptive statistics 
are presented in Table 1. 

As can be seen in Table 1, there was a positive moderate 
level significant relationship between perceived social 
support and seeking assistance; a positive low-level 
significant relationship between perceived social support 
and problem solving; and a positive moderate -level 
significant relationship between perceived social support 
and positivity. No significant relationships took place 
between perceived social support and cognitive and 
behavioral avoidance. Also, a moderate -level positive 
significant relationship between positivity and seeking 
assistance and a low-level positive significant relationship 
between positivity and cognitive avoidance and a low-level 
positive significant relationship between positivity and 
behavioral avoidance were found. No significant 
relationship was found between positivity and cognitive and 
behavioral avoidance. 

A review of multiple regression analysis results indicates 
that the model used to examine the predictive effect of 
demographic variables on positivity was not significant 
[F (3 , 264 )= -55, p>.05)] and all demographic variables 
explained 1% of variance on positivity scores (R= .08, 
R 2 = .01). 

The predictive power of perceived social support and 
coping styles, as independent research variables, on 
positivity was examined through multiple standard 
regression analysis method. The results of regression 
analysis are presented in Table 2. 
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Table 1. Bivariate correlations and descriptive statistics of study variables 


Variables 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Perceived social support 

— 






2. Assistance seeking 


— 





3. Problem solving 

.25** 

41** 

— 




4. Cognitive avoidance 

.10 

-.12 

-.10 

— 



5. Behavioral avoidance 

.07 

-.13* 

-.11 

.61** 

— 


6. Positivity 

.46** 

41** 

.26** 

.09 

.06 

— 

Mean 

55.81 

10.13 

19.21 

19.62 

6.39 

28.15 

SD 

13.41 

2.38 

4.21 

6.13 

2.09 

6.07 

Skewness 

-.34 

.10 

-.02 

.83 

.33 

-.50 

Kurtosis 

-.09 

-.32 

-.50 

.49 

-.55 

.12 


*p<.05, **p<.01 


Table 2. Predictive role of perceived social support and coping strategies on positivity 


Variables 

B 

P 

t 

R 

R 2 

F 

Perceived social support 

.15 

.32 

5.64*** 

.54 

.29 

21.50*** 

Assistance seeking 

.68 

.27 

4 41*** 




Problem solving 

.11 

.08 

1.37 

Cognitive avoidance 

.08 

.09 

1.30 

Behavioral avoidance 

.08 

.03 

.44 




*j-X.05, **jp<.01, ***p<.001 


Based on the results of multiple standard regression 
analysis, a moderate-level relationship (R= .54, R 2 = .29, 
p<.05) was found between perceived social support and 
coping styles combined and positivity. Perceived social 
support and coping styles combined explain the 29% of 
variance in positivity. In addition, the model was seen to be 
on significant levels [F (5j262 )= 21.50, p<. 001]. Based on the 
standardized regression coefficient, relative significance 
order of predicting variables on positivity is as follows: 
perceived social support (/?= .32) and assistance seeking 
(fi= .27). A review of t-test results about the significance of 
regression coefficients indicates that perceived social 
support (t= 5.64, /K.001) and assistance seeking (t= 4.41, 
p<.001) were significantly predictive on positivity. 
However, problem solving (t= 1.37, /?>.05), cognitive 
avoidance (t= 1.30, /?>.05), and behavioral avoidance 
(t= .44,/>>.05) were not significantly effective on positivity. 


3. Discussion and Conclusion 

The current research examined the role of perceived 
social support and coping styles in predicting adolescents’ 
positivity. Research results indicated a moderate -level 
significant relationship between perceived social support 
and positivity. In addition, it was found that perceived 
social support and coping styles combined predicted the 
positivity; based on the relative significance order on 
positivity, predicting variables included perceived social 
support and seeking assistance among coping styles. On the 
other hand, problem solving, cognitive avoidance, and 
behavioral avoidance among coping styles were found to 


have no significant-level predictive power on positivity. 

Also, the social support perceived by the individual 
increases, the level of positivity increases. Namely, 
perceived social support is associated withindividuals’ 
positivity. This may be based on the social network that 
adolescents are in through receiving social support because 
adolescents in a social network may have more positive 
considerations of their lives. Perceived social support may 
positively is associated with adolescents’ development and 
social relationships, in emotional terms. Hence, studies 
supporting the findings of the current research discovered 
positively significant relationships between perceived social 
support and life satisfaction [93, 67] and psychological 
well-being [37]. Particularly considering that positivity 
includes optimism, life satisfaction, and self-esteem [13], it 
may be said that perceived social support leading to 
increased optimism about life and increased self-esteem 
levels in adolescents may positively is associated withtheir 
positivity as well. In a research that may support this 
interpretation, Kuzucu and Ozdemir [54] found that parent 
participation perceived by adolescents reduced adolescents’ 
depression levels and increased their life satisfaction and 
self-esteem. Family support was associated with 
psychological stress and emotional problems [25]. Turner 
[88] reported that peer support helped individuals feel 
efficient and successful, improve effective coping styles, 
and increase self-esteem. Karatzias, Power, and Swanson 
[51] found that perceived social support positively affected 
individuals’ positive considerations of interpersonal 
relationships and school. In addition, individuals receiving 
social support better coped with stressful life events and 
increased life satisfaction [44]. Huurre, Kamulainen, and 
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Aro [45] found the peer support perceived in adolescence to 
positively impact to increase adolescents’ ability to control 
surroundings. Greenglass and Fiksenbaum [39] found that 
social support led to positive consideration of individuals’ 
lives and effective confrontation of their problems. Also in 
other studies supporting the findings of current research, life 
satisfaction, social support, and self-esteem were reported to 
have positive relationships with optimism [6, 49]. Many 
studies conducted indicated to a significant relationship 
between subjective well-being and perceived social support 
[38, 82, 75, 83, 95]. Sayar [76] found significant 
relationships between teacher and peer support and 
psychological well-being and depression. Nur-§ahin [68] 
found a positive relationship between perceived social 
support and subjective well-being and the level of one’s 
self-opening up. Based on the findings of the current 
research, social support may be important in terms of 
interventions for adolescent’s development and mental 
health and that social support significantly predicts 
positivity. For adolescents, receiving support by parents, 
teachers, and peers in problematic academic or social 
relationships may positively is associated with their 
positivity as it can help them have positive considerations of 
their lives and be optimistic about future and solving their 
problems. 

Another finding of the research indicated that seeking 
assistance among coping styles significantly predicted 
positivity. Namely, as scores obtained on the dimension of 
seeking assistance increased, adolescents’ positivity 
significantly increased and seeking assistance significantly 
predicted positivity. Seeking assistance, for adolescents, 
when facing a problem in their lives, may be considered a 
healthy and functional coping style. Adolescents may 
probably be sustaining their well-being when they seek 
assistance in their social environment to maintain or 
increase their positivity against stressful events and 
situations. In addition, research findings may be supporting 
one another. In other words, perceived social support and 
seeking assistance among coping styles combined predict 
positivity. Both of these variables may be associated with 
each other as they are about individuals’ social conditions. 
Thus, adolescents are expected to be willing to seek 
assistance prior to receiving social support and later to 
receive social support and to perceive it all along as well. In 
a study supporting the findings of current research, 
(['alik-Var. Varliklar-Demirkazik, and Kolay-£epni [18] 
found that being optimistic and seeking social support when 
coping with stress predicted the life satisfaction. In other 
studies supporting the findings of the current research, 
significant relationships between positive affect and coping 
[62] and a positive relationship between sub-dimensions 
(problem-oriented coping, seeking assistance) of coping and 
life satisfaction [26] were found. Jim, Richardson, 
Golden-Kreutz, and Andersen [47] determined that active 
coping predicted life satisfaction. Positive relationships 
were found between coping with stress, optimism, 


hopelessness, and subjective well-being [21, 50, 94]. Suldo 
and Fluebner [81] found that as life satisfaction increased in 
adolescents, they coped with their problems better and 
experienced less emotional and behavioral problems. Gqsior, 
Biedrzycka, Chodkiewicz, Ziolkowski, Czarnecki, 
Juczynski, and Nowakowska-Domagala (2016) found 
positive significant relationships between coping with stress 
and life satisfaction. Antaramian, Kamble, and Fluebner [3] 
revealed in a study conducted with adolescents that more 
females than males used seeking assistance among coping 
styles and problem solving as a coping style predicted life 
satisfaction. Li, Delvecchio, Lis, Nie, and Di Riso [58] 
found that negative coping was negatively and positive 
coping was positively significantly related with life 
satisfaction. Smith, Seltzer, Tager-Flusberg, Greenberg, and 
Carter [80] found that subjective well-being had a negative 
relationship with emotion-focused coping as a 
sub-dimension of coping and a positive significant 
relationship with problem-focused coping. Terzi and 
Cihangir (junkaya [87] concluded that secure attachment 
style and active planning among sub-dimensions of coping 
with stress significantly predicted seeking external 
assistance and taking refuge in religion and obsessive 
attachment, on the other hand, significantly predicted life 
satisfaction. Furthermore, sub-dimension of avoidance was 
found to have a negative relationship with subjective 
well-being when coping with stress [89]. l§ik and Bedel [46] 
found a positive relationship between active coping and 
satisfaction with family relations, positive affect, and life 
satisfaction and a negative relationship between negative 
coping and satisfaction with family relations, positive affect, 
life satisfaction, and satisfaction with relationships. Also, it 
was found that significant predictors of subjective 
well-being were respectively active and negative coping and 
subjective well-being was not predicted by avoidance as a 
coping style. Consequently, perceived social support and 
seeking assistance among coping styles may have 
significant roles in predicting adolescents’ positivity. 
Adolescents may need to seek assistance to effectively cope 
with their problems and the perceived social support in the 
social environment upon receiving assistance increase their 
positivity as well. Also, seeking assistance, for adolescents, 
may positively affect positivity as it may mean that they are 
optimistic about solving their problems. 

Based on the findings in the current research, following 
may be recommended for psychiatrists, psychological 
counselor, and psychologists working with adolescents. 
Within the developmental preventive psychological 
counseling and guidance services, conducting 
psycho-educational activities about social support and 
coping, associated with improving positivity, may be 
recommended. As positivity is a new concept and studies on 
predictive powers are new, educational seminars and 
workshops on the role of predicting variables (social 
support, seeking assistance) for adolescents, parents, 
teachers, and administrators may be organized. Planning 
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about improving social skills and peer relationships, in 
terms of searching for and developing resources about 
social support, may be conducted within individual 
psychological counseling interventions for developing 
positivity. 

In future studies, finding out about other factors such as 
depression, hopelessness, self-esteem, traumatic 
experiences, anger, etc. that could predict positivity may be 
beneficial. In addition, experimental studies on perceived 
social support predicting positivity and the effect of coping 
may be conducted. The current research participants were 
adolescents; thus, variables predicting positivity with 
children, adults, and elders, covering various age groups, 
may be studied. 

4. Limitations 

The current research is limited to the characteristics 
measured by the Reviewed Form of Multidimensional Scale 
of Perceived Social Support, Positivity Scale, and Coping 
Scale for Children and Youth used. Totally 268 adolescents 
attending high schools in 2015-2016 academic years in the 
city of Adtyaman, Turkey, participated in the current 
research. To generalize the findings, the study must be 
conducted in different regions and cities as well. 
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